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THIS, THE ACORN— 


O OTHERS must be left the appraisal both of this, the first issue of 
SPIRIT, and the place it will occupy and attain to in the world of 
American letters. To us, the fulfillment of a previously announced pur- 
pose is an occasion of gratification and honest pride on which we do not 
now propose to elaborate. Yet there is one aspect of those things that 
have made the publication of SPIRIT possible which, at this time, de- 
mands comment. For this new magazine of verse is a direct embodi- 
ment of the vision and faith which so strongly emanated from all the 
members of THE CaTHOLic Poetry Society oF AMERICA that realiza- 
tion became inevitable. No matter what the praise or criticism of the 
magazine may be, the laudation and honor must still rightfully be ac- 
corded to them, individually and collectively. 

In their vision and faith, which has inspired and impelled the Soci- 
ety, can be found an explanation of the choice of our magazine’s name. 
SPIRIT is, however, a word of many connotations and from its various 
significances this christening takes a just appositeness. For it has been 
titled to exclude none. Some of our members, whose letters are printed 
herein, have given us their interpretation. Varying, they all are never- 
theless right. Poetry springs not from the material but the spiritual; 
and SPIRIT, our magazine, leaps into a new dawn from those qualities 
of our members which are concerned with the true sources of poetry. 
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There is in our mundane pilgrimage, however, an inescapable yet 
not unreconcilable union between the material and the spiritual, the 
body and the soul. It is in recognition of this obvious, but singularly 
often disregarded fact, that SPIRIT has been made both a magazine of 
verse and a market for verse. No mercenary concessions are inherent 
in this policy since we know that the laborer, be he merchant, mechanic, 
artisan or poet, is worthy of his hire. A striving for ordinate recom- 
pense is an approved and esteemed endeavor. Aspiration to win it on 
merit rightfully, to persist through the thickets of discouragements and 
vicissitudes, is more a test of the soul than of the body. Nor is an end 
made less pleasing because it is made attractive to both. 


Yet there is another equally fundamental idea in this magazine- 
market. It is predicated on the conviction that no satisfactory stand- 
ards of quality-value can be maintained in a verse magazine that is not 
a market as well. This belief does not employ the premise that poets 
will not write without remuneration for their work. This they assured- 
ly and too frequently do. They may write well but importantly they 
may write indifferently. Nor can editors, seeking voluntary contribu- 
tions, exercise too strictly a necessary discrimination and selectiveness. 
This is a difficulty which, we think, immediately and disastrously con- 
fronts the majority of present-day magazines devoted to verse. The 
flush of pleasure which comes to a poet from a publication of his work 
in one of them quickly passes when he realizes that this particular goal 
was too easily won and, won, lends but a dubious distinction. 


SPIRIT is a poets’ magazine, because poets seeking unity have 
founded it and, we hope, will maintain it. But it is the universal poets’ 
magazine—not that of the poets of one school but of all schools which 
are unconcerned with a strident campaign against the very essentials of 
poetry, of all schools which traditionally or experimentally strive to 
bring beauty to the art. 


This magazine, then, is the acorn which has been planted so auspi- 
ciously. It is the acorn because compact within it are all the promises 
of the oak that it may and unquestionably can be. We shall be content 
with no sapling. We shall deplore contentment with anything less 
than those three great branches which represent our upward reach to- 
ward air and light: monthly publication without change of subscription 
rate; additions to the number of our pages; and the increase of our 
manuscript payments until our rates equal, if not surpass, the best. 
These then are salient in our ambitions, hopes and, more definitely, our 
plans for a future that is as certain as our readers wish it to be. 
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NO TAME PLACIDITY 


Not through a tame placidity 
Shall I attain to final peace: 
A sheep among the nibbling flocks, 
A stolid ruminative ox, 
Still herd with the loquacious geese. 


Rather an eagle whose fierce eye 

Sees from his crag the glint of morn, 
A stallion with unmastered breast, 
A lion whose rage can never rest, 

A phoenix, or a unicorn! 


I bruise my heart and waste my youth, 

To wrench from years of tangled pain— 
While others gather from the ground 
The manna morning strews around— 

My valiant youth restored again. 


Then symbols of that burning peace, 
Perfection of activity, 
Flare from the trampled bloody sod; 
And blooms the loveliness of God 
To overwhelm and ravage me. 
THEODORE MAYNARD. 


GRADUALE (Susquehanna Shore) 


Hushed was the holy voice of dawn, 

The chrismed dew decked aisles of grass; 
Against the sky’s red gonfalon, 

The feathered choirs flew to Mass. 


They perched on altar-stairs of trees— 
On hillocks wrapped in morning’s flame; 
Lifting for Christ their liturgies, 

Flying in ecstasy they came. 


Then woke, each wild flower of the wood: 
Azalea, straw-bell, fireweed, thyme 
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Left their hid nunneries, and stood: 
A living flag of summertime. 


The Epistle having been intoned 

In golden thunder by the sun, 

To which a swarm of starlings loaned 
Their notes, to swell the Amntiphon, 


A youthful skylark climbed the blue, 
(Emitting music, clear and strong) 
Upon a ladder leading to 

The cherubimic gates of song. 


And bluebird, oriole, vireo, thrush 

Took up the strain; each swept his lyre 

In praise, that winged from tree to bush— 
From hill to glade in rhythmic fire— 


Of Him, the Prince of Heaven and Earth, 
By men and angels, all, adored; 
Who did redeem us by His birth 
And bitter death—the Christ, Our Lord. 
J. CORSON MILLER. 


TO AN ARCHAEOLOGIST AT EASTER 
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From the dank caverns of the earth exhume 
Skeletal relics of your pagan tribe, 

The Serpent coiled about the Sacred Plume, 
The artifacts of warrior and bride. 

Search amphorae of vaporated wine, 
Determine where the fallen Temple stood, 
Scan monoliths, mark dragons that entwine 
To cowl each facade in a stony hood. 


Look long within the corbelled vaults that bear 
Glyphs to assuage the famine of your soul; 
Wrest secrets from reluctant shards, or stare 
Upon the pattern of a Mimbres bowl; 
Oblivious of the Tomb that opened wide 
Some centuries ago . . . God was inside. 
LUCILLE SPINELLI SPENCER. 


"°AS THE WIND BLOWETH...’’ 


Peace keeping house in my heart today, 

That was miles afield only yesterday— 

Life and Love flowing back like the tide: 

Did some starry Angel stop by my side? 
KATHERINE BREGY. 


WINGS AGAINST THE SKY 


He hangs, still-poised, serene, 
Below the horizon, 

A shadow on the green, 

A blot against the sun. 


Then rabbits hide their breasts, 
And squirrels freeze to stone, 
Young pheasants dip their crests, 
Field mice are quickly prone. 


Though cloud and plane let fall 
Shadows on hill and field 

As deep and dark a pall 

As these wide wings may yield. 


The mole and beetle sense 
Beneath an earthy shroud 
The subtle difference 

Of hawk from plane or cloud. 


As though that shade dripped brine, 
Dripped fogs of yellow sand, 

A musk unknown to vine, 

Chill dusk from some dead land, 


So well these fragile things 
Know that dark shape on high 
Is not the shadowed wings 
Of God against the sky. 
JOSEPHINE LOUISE BYRNE. 
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THE POOL 


I knelt beside a pool 

Where I have often found 
Narcissus, beautiful, 

Laughing and leaf-crowned. 


The pool gave back no youth, 
No smiling face. Instead, 

One looked at me Who wept— 
With thorns about His head. 


Then in a wilderness 
I rose and walked forlorn, 
Rough-clad in camel’s hair, 
Wearing nor leaf nor thorn. 


I found no spray of laurel 
To make a wreath, until 

A rootless tree unfolded 
Green leaves upon a hill. 


Before my first tear blurred 
The pool’s new clarity, 
Narcissus wore the thorns, 
The Other smiled at me. 


EMMA GRAY TRIGG. 


REPLY (for M. H. D.) 


You answer me by silence: now I know 
Why the wise man of old 
Called silence gold. 

For if you wrote and said: “ ’Tis thus and so,” 
“Really I must regret,” 
Or “Let’s forget,” 

Then I might seek in vain to make redress 
In paltry, silver word, 
Feeling absurd, 

Using, perhaps, the copper coin of bitterness. 

JEREMIAH K. DURICK. 
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DESIGN 


Thou hast fashioned the rose 
And trained it to grow 
Towards a perfection 

Thou only canst know, 


Unfolding each bud, 
Point, whorl and line 
Into the beauty 

Of petalled design; 


Controlling in harmony 
Each bitter briar 
Fanged and engrafted 
Through wild desire— 


Unruly a stem 

Or too ardent a dye— 
Rooted in earth, 

Sprung towards the sky! 


SALLY BRUCE KINSOLVING. 


KIND CYNIC 


I shall not tell you that the span of years 
Will rob you utterly of all save tears. 


I have no right to prove a noon-day sun 
Can singe the web of stars that night has spun. 


I can but gravely watch your young feet go 
Into the newness of old things I know. 


You are so proudly eager; I, too wise 
To quench Utopia within your eyes. 


HELEN L. LOWREY. 
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DEFEAT 


Enter now the fallen city of my pride. 
Through open gates, a conqueror, ride. 
When the triumph is over you alone 
Will walk the courtyards, once my own. 
Take these treasures, your rightful due, 
But touch them with gentle hands. 
Defeat is so new. 


VIRGINIA GERHARD. 


NOON 


When day is neither dawn nor dusk but the high 
Cerulean hour, I am fulfilled of light. 

My soul points like an arrow to the sky 

And knows an arrow’s swift untroubled flight. 

I pierce a cloud; I dart where mad winds run; 
Past invincible stars and of their power; 
Straight to the blinding target of the sun— 
And there I burn of wisdom for an hour. 


I am prostrate, awed by Majesty, 

Who makes a glory out of suffering; 

Who wills a drop of water to a sea; 

A single sound to endless echoing: 

Whose worlds evolve, eclipse and meteor; 
Whose heavens vie with heavens for vast rungs 
Of height, scaled to an inch; to whom a word 
Has a thousand different meanings in a thousand tongues: 
Whose flowers out-illume, outlast a throne; 
Whose birds out-beautify a lustrous crown; 
Who measures depth of soul by soul alone, 
Not as a world exalts or crys it down. 


I am fulfilled of light, to sin immune— 
In the straight white blaze of high celestial noon. 


FLORENCE HYNES WILLETTE. 


MARCH 


Clear winds have swept the clouds across the hill, 
March winds that fill the air with beryl light, 

And drive white frothing galleons in swift flight; 
Yet here within my garden, strangely still, 

The brown earth breaths in slow content and chill 
And waits the alchemy the winds invite, 

(Not winds alone perform the sacred rite 

Of Spring’s bright laughter in a daffodil). 


Here in the sheltered corner of my fence 
Green iris swords pierce unrelenting clay, 
White hyacinths with bells of fragile snow 
Ring fragrant warning winter soon must go. 
A crocus cup shall hold the sun today, 
In every bird-note there is evidence. 
CONSTANCE DEMING LEWIS. 


MOUNTAIN-WIFE 


My love, I am a mountain girl, but you . . . you love the sea, 

And worse, you are a fisherman ... Why did you fish for me? 

Why did you net my woman’s heart, and drag it to your feet? 

I loved you in my mountain home, but love is bitter-sweet. 

Why did I leave my pointed crags, where pine trees tinge the blue, 

And shut myself in Taggard’s Bay with sand, sea, sky, and you?... 

I hate the bitter, acrid sands that crunch beneath my feet, 

And work into my very pores and tincture all I eat. 

This sky is not the sky that stretched and mingled with the stars— 

It is a sky that presses down and smothers me like bars; 

And, oh, I never thought the sea was so much bitterness! 

She is a lecherous, wolfish hag, whom God can never bless. 

Her sobbing wails pound in my ears, my head’s a throbbing moan, 

And I would give my very life for silent thoughts—alone. 

If I could see a wooded wave upon a deep green crest, 

I’d throw myself upon the mould until my soul found rest... 

And I am not your first love . . . your first love is the sea! 

And though you are a fisherman . . . why did you fish for me? 
ELIOT KAYS STONE. 
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OUT OF BOUNTY (for Mary Helen) 


I would have wet your hair to make it curly, 

I would have fed you carrots, mashed and sieved, 
I would have tucked you into bed quite early 

So you’d be well and strong—if you had lived. 


I would have loved to press your little dresses, 

To keep you always clean and fresh and sweet, 

I would have played with you: “Now take three guesses” — 
I think I would have longed to let you beat. 


I would have bought you dolls, all kinds and sizes, 
Toys to be spread upon the kitchen floor, 
I would have made you laugh with my “surprises” — 
Ah, little love, the Lord can give you more. 

JESSIE CORRIGAN PEGIS. 


SPRING VOLUNTARY 


As in some garden country, where the way 
Went between hedgerows, all the shadowy trees 
Were thousand-voiced with birds and with a wind 
That stirred their crests to murmuring all the day 
Forgotten runes of ancient Arcadies: 

Flower-folk peering from the morning lawns, 
The soft, melodious song of honey-bees 

From a mossed tree-trunk; in the midst of these 
It was no wonder to find April there, 

To see her sitting, pensive, by a brook 

Amid the flowers and herself more fair. 


But then the country faded and I woke 

And knew that this was dreaming, and the trees 
All bare and wintry, and the wind was cold 

And shouted through the wood how men grow old 
And how the sullen wisdom of the world 
Saddens their eyes, and Spring come back again 
Is but a fever and old memory; 

April a temptress and a shower of rain. 


J. G. E. HOPKINS. 
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ACOLYTE 


I will be acolyte to Truth, and in my fashion 
Burn to serve with the untempered zeal 

Of a converted sinner pouring his passion 
Into veneration of the Divinely Real. 


Garbed in the crimson of my office, I bow 
To scourge with the lash of humility 
(Remembering the sacredness of my vow) 
My pride that it may flow tranquilly, 
Run into the Blood of the Stainless 
Offered in the renewal of that Oblation 
To soften my spirit with a caress 
Of the Love that redeems my station, 
And feast my soul in worthiness, 
O Host of holy Consecration! 
Filling the cup with Thy meekness 
As the troth to my dedication, 
Stilling my spirit to submissiveness, 
O Victim pouring in recompense 
The balm to assuage my humanness, 
The calm to resolve my offense 

In the flow of Thy Oneness. 


ROYSE ALDRICH. 


“*SHALL WE BE FRIENDS?’’ 


One sudden word! So heard it seemed to ring 
Sincere renunciation binding me 

To vows that sound more strangely on a tongue 
Habitually passionate and free. 


One word you wrung and all sweet words 
Must rush to die upon these lips you close 
And love unsung must, turning inward, burn 
Sad signals set against my heart’s repose. 


Recite again the formula of friends 
And all my answering sentences will bear 
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Agreement, yet the dust of dreams must lie 
Between each syllable of that I swear. 


Were I then faithful to your sacrifice, 

This wraith of disembodied love would cry 
Disloyalty between the mind and heart, 

That one should blind, the other should belie. 


So when the parliament of senses meet 
Such dual purpose would precipitate 
More civil battle than my soul could wage 

And still preserve its first essential state. 


Perforce this being then would die unknown 
Within identic flesh confined to try 

Its patience in a tempered role. This man 
Might answer call but he would not be I. 


JOHN GILLAND BRUNINI. 


DREAMS FOR THE OLD 


On the sward of the glen, when the summer was young, 
And the larch spilled her cones on the ledge of the lea, 

And the sheep were disturbed by the lilt of our song, 

It is ghosts of those scenes that are walking with me. 


Where the gold of the fir and the white of the thorn 
Made a rug for the trail that led down to the well, 

And the water we drank from the rocks was made sweet 
By the kiss of the fairies that live in the dell. 


When the night walled her shades round the forest and sea, 
And the windows were lighted in valley and hill, 

And the notes of the pipes brought a smile to our lips, 
Sure the tunes that they played I remember them still. 


Now the pipes in the valley are silent and sad, 

And the sheep are at peace in the lap of the fold, 
And the hush brings a sigh to the hearts that are left, 
Gaelic hearts weaving dreams of the days that are old. 


SISTER M. PATRICIA, R.S.M. 


OUT OF THESE CATACOMBS 


All men are mortal. 

In and out among these catacombs 

Trying to find my martyred resting-place, O Lord. 

For I am martyred, all men are martyred in this time: 

They have gone high to live, where God is hard to find— 

In the thin air, far from the smell of earth, cut off 

By bricks and steel and stiffened mortar; 

Or they have drawn about them the moving steel and the multitudinous 
flesh, 


Leaving only the solid emptiness of squared-in lives. 


I am a man, 

Trying to find my martyred resting-place outside these catacombs; 
But are there only the catacombs, O Lord? 

Or does my sight flinch in the light that rests on the threshold, 
Blocking the exit for my timorous mind? 


And I am mortal. 
(Declare unto me the fewness of my days.) 
Let me not die in battle, nor in barter, nor in games, nor in dancing; 
But in the wistful fragrance of breathing plants 
Near a clear brook 
In the clean air 
Under a sun-flooded sky... 
Out of these catacombs, O Lord! 
LOUIS HASLEY. 


MADAM ALPHABET’S SCHOOL 


Madam Alphabet dwells in a wonderful house 
Near meadows where animals socially browse; 
It is here a great elephant chums with a mouse. 


Not far from the site is a boomerang sea; 
A forest of mystery borders the lea 
And mountains climb higher where fleecy clouds flee. 


Madam Alphabet teaches a wonderful school, 
Her pupils must build without carpenter’s tool, 
Using twenty-six signs and a whirl-i-gig rule. 
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For the work which they do is the building of words; 
Words, words by the thousand in line or in herds. 
And the letters they use are like colorful birds. 


Or like bees that child-magic has lured from a hive; 
They rise and they soar and they dip and they dive 
Till they settle down safe in a word and—alive. 


Ofttimes to a mountain top, icy and old, 
Madam flies with her school on a zeppelin bold... 
There words are as flowers of frost in the cold. 


Or they follow the sea and they leave on its shore 
The words hoar and ancient which answer the roar 
Of the deep in its desolate call evermore. 


Or they hie to the forest and form in the wood 


The names of wee nestlings of many a brood. 
And they waken all life to hilarious mood. 


Thus busy young builders are passing their time 

At the Alphabet School. O hear the words chime! 

The words they are winging and swinging in rhyme! 
LORA WHITE. 


WARDEN’S WIFE 


The Electric Chair! The lights are dim tonight, 
And soon across the court a hush will creep— 
A sinister and dreadful pall, when might 
Again must triumph over wrong. Why weep 
For those condemned to die? Have they not met 
Their death halfway once they have entered here? 
If guilty, law demands redress, and yet 
The vilest man on earth is very dear | 
To someone. Now the lights again grow dim, 
And when they flicker low, some heart will cease 
To beat. While others grieve, it means for him 
That death has ended pain and brought release . . . 
Ah, see! The lights are dim; they flicker low! 
Why must I always hurt and tremble so? 

MARTHA LYMAN SHILLITO. 
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DISCIPLINE 


The ordered stars pursue their ordered way, 
And tides are constant to the regnant moon. 
No night defies the advent of the day, 
No twilight seeks the radiance of noon. 


All things of earth bow to divine routine, 
All things save man who pits his puny will 
Against creation’s wise and ordered scheme, 
Against a symmetry that mocks his skill. 


His petty triumphs fade in fragile breath, 

His challenge leaves the Plan unstirred, unmoved. 
He grows to wisdom, disciplined by death— 
God’s only rebel yet His best beloved! 


EDWINA ELROY. 


NEIGHBOR TREES 


Lone trees, they say, grow strong and tall 
And beautiful to see; 

But I’d be lopped of a branch or two 
Or stunted a bit, maybe, 

For the sake of fellow trees growing near 
And friendliness close to me. 


A dead tree falls, and the brunt is borne 
By its neighbor which feels the blow; 
And wild things jumping from tree to tree 

Cause wrenches and breaks also; 
But many branches hold back the winds 
And lessen the weight of snow. 


A lone tree learns to weather the gales 
And to stand in disdain of such; 
But I would grow with my neighbor trees 
And share with them, little or much; 
With roots that twine in the ground beneath 
And branches above, that touch. 
DOROTHY BROWN THOMPSON. 
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CRYSTAL 


I know how much of earth there is in me, 
And how the formula of dust to dust 
Reduces all my body’s chemistry 

To the light sport of every windy gust. 

I am content to pay the final debt— 

Ashes to ashes on the funeral pyre— 
Dissolve this synthesis of days—and yet 
Something there is repudiates the fire. 
Something that neither earth nor sun can claim, 
Some strange precipitate that is mine own, 
Resistant to the soil and to the flame, 

Bright in the dust when all the rest is gone. 
When I am scattered will there glow apart 
One crystal song—my unconsumed heart? 


MARION BROWN SHELTON. 


ASH WEDNESDAY 


Of votive lights there were only seven, 
And each burned a prayer to the God in heaven. 


Five candles were blue, one green, and one red. 

Six burned for the living, and one for the dead. 

The belfry was old and the church was bare, 

Only the voice of the wind and the rain was there. 

“I can snuff the candles!” said the voice of the rain 

As downward it drifted through a cracked window pane. 
“IT can snuff the candles!” said the wind in the eaves, 
“Who cares for a hope, or a heart that grieves?” 

And the blue lights flickered, and the green one died 
Before the bowed head of the meek Crucified. 


But the last to flicker was the one bright red— 
The candle that burned for the lonely dead. 


ROSA ZAGNONI MARINONI. 


THE GOLDEN BOUGH 


I, dreamed in other life I stood 
Beside the Anchisiades 

In the dark grove I knew too well, 
Where glowed among the evil trees 

The bough that lit the way to hell. 


I woke and saw upon the wall 
The image of that darker Tree 
Where in a deeper forest-night 
That yet knew dawn, there hung for me 
The key to heaven and life and light. 
EDWARD SULLIVAN. 


JONQUIL, WHO TOLD YOU— 


Jonquil who told you when to flower 
And glorify my garden sod— 
How did you know the very hour 


To wake your lethargy to power 
And rend a frozen winter clod— 
Jonquil who told you when to flower? 


We mortals listen to a tower 
That signals with a metal rod, 
How did you know the very hour 


Sunshine would break into a shower 
Of gold to crown you demigod— 
Jonquil who told you when to flower? 


Ah beautiful, your regal dower 
Remains so brief a period! 
How did you know the very hour 


Omnipotence would overpower 
The year’s white tyrant? Was it God, 
Jonquil, who told you when to flower— 
How did you know the very hour? 
GERTIE STEWART PHILLIPS, 
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PROTEST TO A CYNICAL FRIEND 


The stars lean low tonight in a tranquil sky: 
As lightly as a lily from its stem 

I could pluck Ashtar—Enid—any of them, 
To scatter on the grass. Then how can I 
Grieve that the throbbing hour is passing by, 
That man by wit nor art nor stratagem 

Can prison it? You drone your requiem 


While blood runs red. Wait till the living die! 


We have the instant though it fade so soon. 
About us fall the shadows of disaster 

While storms of hate beat on us and destroy; 
And yet there is the moment when the moon 
Gives us her gold, when rose or purple aster 
Yields to the spirit all there is of joy. 


MARY SINTON LEITCH. 


SONG-HARVEST 


Lift up your eyes! The fields are white to reaping— 
Where Beauty waits, divinely unafraid, 

Daring the keen cold of your sweetened blade 
Laying her gold to harvest. While with weeping 
Earth, the God-hungered, wakens from her sleeping, 
Soul-weary, sad, insatiate, unallayed, 

Reaches to you a hand by bitterness stayed, 

Knowing the gift ineffable in your keeping. 


Lift up your eyes! You who in maze of sorrow 
Visioned, have glimpsed God’s wonder, calm unfurled, 
Poets of earth! We are athirst to borrow 

Strength of your souls on dewy parchment pearled. 
Rise with a rapture, with a song tomorrow, 

And break the bread of Beauty to the world! 


SISTER THERESE, SOR.D.S. 


REVALUATION 


Oh, I am sick of sorrow and of pain, 

And all the panoply of poets’ grief 

Who bleat incessantly that life is brief, 

And cannot see the stainless for the stain; 

Blind to the sunshine, glorifying rain, 

Lamenting some divine, predestined thief 

Shall one day snatch what lands they hold in fief; 
Ignoring quite the one thing that is plain: 


From pain through pain it was Christ saved the world, 
Else Calvary were vain. The Hand that hurled 

The grave-rock back, mocked death and opened wide 
The way of life to mankind, shut inside. 

He taught us pain as coin that we might spend 

To purchase joy—as means, and not an end. 


C. E. MAGUIRE. 


SILENT HOUR 


There is a stillness in the heart of flame, 

A centered calm, within the whirl of speed. 
Beneath the lash of minutes, still we heed 

A wakening cry that calls the ancient name 

Of quietude. Let driven hearts reclaim 

The shrouded pattern of a higher need 

Upon the way of silence; subtly freed 

From thoughts grown clamorous with worldly aim. 


Pathway of solitude, transfixed with light: 

Your lonely vigil, is the soul’s high tower, 

Whose mounting stairs, the meek-eyed saints have trod, 
Whose piercing windows lean upon the night. 

Here in the muteness of a silent hour 

We apprehend the mighty step of God. 


HELEN FRITH STICKNEY. 
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NIGHT PIECE 


My friend Pierrot is lying where 
The waves, arriving near the land, 
Fling it perennially a strand 

Of phosphorescent pearls to wear. 


Beyond the sound of the hurrying hoofs 

Of the white maned waves, sounds the bruit— 
In a hamlet of silver-peaceful roofs— 

The fluid magic of a flute. 


And a dove, awakened by the catch 

The woodwind sings, from where he nests 
On a cottage of argentic thatch, 

Sends forth a single moan; protests 


What sorrow, what incisive woe? 

What torture has he known, or guile, 

That such a tragic cry should go 

Through the blueness of the night, the while 


My friend Pierrot is lying where 
The waves, arriving near the land, 
Fling it perennially a strand 
Of phosphorescent pearls to wear? 
STEVEN FLEMING. 


AD MARIAM 


Some words are tall white candles to honor Mary’s name; 
Holiness and purity lift high their steady flame. 


Our Lady’s words are silver bells that ring across the gloom. 
Hark! “Magnificat anima mea Dominum!” 


Some words are quiet waters sleeping in the night; 
Bethlehem and Nazareth hold secrets of delight. 


But one word is a lonely rose of scarlet mystery, 
Nor all the tears of Mary’s heart can whiten Calvary. 


SISTER M. EDWARDINE. 
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I HAVE ADORED— 


I have adored at altars not my own, 

Made prayers before the idols of your race, 
Offered a genius that was mine alone 

Upon a hearthstone that was not its place. 

I have been part of ceremonious hours, 

Singing strange hymns to gods I could not fear, 
Bowing my head to priests of futile powers 
Whose foolish lies I knew that you held dear. 
All that I was, or might have been, I gave, 
Asking for this alone—that you be kind; 
Wrapt in your love, I would have dared be brave, 
Pitting my woman’s heart against my mind. 
Was it my father’s God who made me see 

Love was not love that did not set me free? 


EDNA GOEDEN. 


TO MONICA 


This cannot be: we shall not meet again, 

Who soared on wings of laughter through the years: 
To stand above the pageant of the world, 

With rapture ringing, singing in our ears: 

To pierce our hearts so swiftly, fusing love in love, 
That perfect trust was in each other bred: 

For we were branded with eternal flame, 
Outwitting death—though you lie still and dead. 


And far beyond the farthest lying sea 

Which eye may scan or mariner behold, 

You hear my voice, and, hearing, send to me 
A message dearer than the one of old: 
Transcending with its utter ecstacy 

That earthly love which both of us have known. 
And knowing this, though centuries may pass, 
How can I grieve or think I am alone? 


WILLIAM J. RIGNEY. 
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MEMORY 


The doe forgets its twelve-month fawn; 
The brilliant day forgets its dawn; 

The night wots not the fallen star; 

And last year’s roses buried are: 

But man recalls, with heart intense, 

His childhood’s loving innocence. 


OWEN M. GALLAGHER. 


FRANCHISE 


O Life, this was thy stumbling slave 
Who yet must strive to win 

Some flower, some fair, white flower, 
From the seeds thy dark hand gave. 


See now, dear Life, thy slave aspires 
To be a servant here, 
To tend thy Fire, who fed 

Dim nightly-dying fires. 


Thy servant. Wages, fee, reward, 
Lie in the high estate, 

For thy true servant, Life, 

Stands with thy lords a lord. 


All slaves be unbound of their own choice. 
O free this soul to lift 

Amid thy chanting choirs 

A pure ecstatic voice. 


GRACE FALLOW NORTON. 





INDIVIDUALISM IN POETRY 


FrRaNcIS X. CONNOLLY 


N HIS very provocative and amiably egoistic “Expression in Amer- 

ica,” Mr. Ludwig Lewisohn has given perhaps the clearest exposi- 
tion of the majority contemporary opinion on poetry. He first dis- 
misses the ancient bardic poet, who simply expresses a group passion 
which Mr. Lewisohn thinks barbarous, and the artificer who deliber- 
ately chooses a subject acceptable to law and tradition. The author 
then acclaims as the one truly civilized writcr the individualist “who 
starts from an inner fact of his individual consciousness” out of which 
“there arises the impassioned need for the release and communication of 
experience, for the liberation from that experience and its projection 
for the contemplation and salvation of his fellows. In the modern poet 
. » » experience and expression are one.” Later on Mr. Lewisohn ex- 
plains this apparent fallacy by allowing for a period of gestation during 
which the poet distills and purifies his experience. This distillation be- 
comes real poetry when it is expressed, taking the form of fiction or the 
drama or any other literary type. 

I do not know whether Mr. Lewisohn said exactly what he meant 
to say. Frequently the impressionist critic is very irritated when he is 
taken literally, but it strikes me that there are several contradictions in 
the individualistic philosophy of poetry. First of all there is the pre- 
sumption that a group passion cannot be a sincere individual passion, 
which is equivalent to saying that Englishmen’s love of England is nei- 
ther reasonable nor genuine in the individual Englishman. Group pas- 
sion, after all, is simply the sum total of individual feelings, and its 
qualities are neither better nor worse than the qualities of the personal 
emotions of which it is composed. One cannot confuse the group with 
the mob, the race with the pillaging army, national character with 
fanatic nationalism. The same failure to discriminate likewise cheapens 
Mr. Lewisohn’s dislike of the artificer. Just as every group is not neces- 
sarily a rabble neither is every artificer a verse-smith. To select and 
develop a subject according to a literary law or a moral discipline, as- 
suming the reasonableness of the law and the discipline, does not mean 
that the poet is a voluntary and cowardly slave. If indeed experience 
and expression are one, and if the form of expression is undetermined, 
then obviously Mr. Lewisohn’s quarrel with the bard and the artificer 
should center upon the validity of their inner fact of consciousness. 

It is doubtful whether he would admit as a fact of consciousness 
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such crude and primarily objective facts as patriotism or love of nature. 
For Mr. Lewisohn’s revolt against formalism, at the present time hardly 
courageous or even necessary, becomes in the confusion of his attack a 
revolt against form. Disgust with the trivialities of mid-Victorian verse 
and with the dreary sing-song conventional measures is transferred to 
the essentially simple nature and the rhythmic form of poetry itself. It 
is not however in this case merely a petulant gesture or an irascible over- 
statement. In the identification of experience and expression, in the 
fusion of what an older generation was wont to call conception and 
execution, there is a clear rejection of the intellectual function in poetry. 
Artifice is condemned not because it permits many accidental blemishes, 
but because it involves the conscious application of the mind to the de- 
tails of expression, the recognition that language itself has objective 
significance and that it can therefore be measured against a definite and 
understandable reality. What the modern poet wishes to avoid most of 
all is not merely the tyranny of language, but the greater tyranny of the 
mind and the ultimate tyranny of the thing. 

Poetry as a distinct kind of literature has dwindled to insignificance 
in contemporary letters. Although it has never been in the real sense 
popular, except in countries where the oral was stronger than the writ- 
ten tradition, it was nevertheless the acknowledged depository of the 
permanently valuable reflections of the race. It is almost unnecessary 
to point out that prose achieved greater recognition only in our own 
time, that the novelists and the essayists were, in their own and in the 
critic’s opinions, an inferior tribe, brewers of thin beer for wide public 
consumption. Today poetry has almost been abandoned, not because 
we lack magnificent minds, not because the dawns and the sunsets, the 
aches and the ecstasies have been lost to man, but because an extreme and 
unreasonable romanticism has biased the modern mind. The poet today 
is unimportant because he has burrowed so deeply into his own soul that 
he has lost contact with the world. 

The first effect of his extreme individualism was his obsession with 
himself. What was in the beginning a passion for personal sincerity, a 
thrilling search for the spark of God in man became in time an exclusive 
devotion to a restricted consciousness. The poet refused to see life in the 
larger sense in which he was an integral part of a universe distinct from 
and superior to himself. He separated himself from a life which sanc- 
tioned laws and necessities higher than the laws and necessities of the 
individual, not by rising above it, like the mystics, but by digging be- 
neath it. The poet defied the intelligence, he did not confound it; he 
deliberately broke the contact between minds when he refused to use 
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man’s ancient tokens. He did not realize that personal feelings which 
are very intense may seem to be childishly stupid, that poetry can be 
miserable without conveying misery. One no longer felt the poetry, 
one only felt sorry for the poet. Poets forgot that they cannot afford to 
be wrong, because poetry shows the naked soul shorn of the ingenious 
lies which for want of a better term we call prose. 

The limitations of individualism is naturally reflected in its ex- 
pression. If a man is concerned with himself his poetry is very liable 
to be an attempt simply to express himself. Self-expression really 
means talking to oneself about oneself; poets sometimes write down the 
conversation in the hope of being overheard. They must maintain the 
fiction of independence, of man finding a spirit within himself so over- 
poweringly beautiful that he gasps aloud and the world hears and a poem 
has been created. This of course involves dominion over language. One 
obviously does not interrupt inspiration to think of the best way to con- 
vey a gasp, to force hard words into fair attitudes. The word has to be 
made subject to the feeling, not to the thing; to the artist’s will, not to 
the artist’s mind. Consequently we have witnessed a succession of move- 
ments—Dada, Symbolism, Cubism—all of which have tyrannized lan- 
guage, bullied it and worried it out of all meaning. Poetry, esoteric in 
thought, became utterly strange and incomprehensible in expression. It 
was under the heads of its readers, a weird Calibanesque, without 
breadth, dignity or splendor. 

What ails the poet? Language is sometimes worn thin, but it never 
becomes so sterile that a great talent, much less a great genius, cannot 
make it yield new harvests. Perhaps this suggests that there is something 
wrong with our poets, something wrong with the idea that a man may 
safely ignore the external world. Perhaps most poets have nothing 
worthwhile in their consciousness, nothing to compare with the vivid 
scenes of an old-fashioned poet like Masefield and the atavistic Mr. 
Noyes. An individual is interesting after all because he is sufficiently 
similar to other individuals to make his experiences valuable. The simi- 
larity not the difference is the thing which the artist must exploit if he 
is to “mean” instead of “be.” 

Edmund Wilson some time ago suggested that the modern writer 
must descend from his ivory tower and once more participate in the 
common and the normal if not the usual human experience. The poet 
may not descend from his tower. He can at least come out of his hole. 
As soon as he realizes that there is a universe outside his own mind, that 
there are natural and reasonable laws superior to those of his own mak- 
ing, and that for all his efforts the language of the human tribes shall 
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probably survive his word-slaughter, then perhaps poetry will regain its 
former vigor. The poet for all his divinity is an imperfect human be- 
ing speaking imperfectly to other imperfect human beings. As long as 
he staggers in the belief that “Scripture has become literature, and litera- 
ture Scripture,” that humanity is God and the poet is His prophet, that 
all life is ‘an inner fact of consciousness,” he will continue to write non- 
sense and no one will listen to him. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Plains, Pa. 

To the Editor—It is with great pleasure that I received the announce- 
ment in February’s BULLETIN of the coming forth of SPIRIT. I am 
with you in this movement heart and soul. It is most gratifying to know 
that there are enough people interested in fostering poetry with spiritual 
as well as material beauty—poetry with a body and soul—as to make the 
publication of such a magazine possible. May the spirit which has 
launched SPIRIT continue with it, bringing it ever increasing success.— 
Sister M. Consolata, R.S.M. 


Chicago, Ill. 
To the Editor—I am biting off all my fingernails waiting for SPIRIT. 
I do like that name. I suppose there will be a nice editorial explaining 
why it was chosen. Surely it was partly, at least, in recognition of that 
Holy Spirit by Whose operation in us all poetry, as all beauty, is pro- 
duced. Any project in which He is concerned is certain of success.— 
Catherine Ready. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 

To the Editor—Greetings to you, and hail to thee, blithe SPIRIT! So 
in spite of all the widespread flattening of pocketbooks the magazine is 
really to appear in a few weeks! If it thrives now, which I do not doubt, 
it will surely become a permanent addition to American culture . . . If I 
do not attend the meetings of the Society very regularly this spring it 
will be for the sole reason that my . . . program is unusually heavy at 
present . . . However I shall be with the members in SPIRIT.—Grace 
M. M. Bradburn. 


Washington, D. C. 
To the Editor—It is a great satisfaction to know that you are starting a 
worthwhile poetry magazine. That is exactly what we need in this 
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country. I am tired of subscribing to magazines which are discontinued 
a few months later. But I believe your enterprise will be successful, 
therefore I congratulate you, and I know that hundreds of poets will do 
likewise. Make your publication strong and reliable, something to be 
counted on from year to year—a Rock of Gibraltar—not a mere flash 
in the pan.—Emelda Deshaies. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
To the Editor—Congratulations on your success in launching SPIRIT 
and on the name, reminiscent of Claudel and his La Muse Qui Est La 
Grace.—Alfred Barrett. 


Louisville, Ky. 
To the Editor—Permit me to felicitate you on the contemplated publi- 
cation of SPIRIT. The magazine to be is beautifully named; may 
THE CATHOLIC Poetry Society OF AMERICA on the wings of SPIRIT 
rise to heights not yet attained by the poetry societies of our country... 
I promise to use what little influence I have to help forward your work. 
I rejoice in its progress.—Sister Mary Canisius, $.C.N. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Poems 1930-1933, by Benjamin Musser. Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton 
Printers, Lid. $2.00. 

The Muse that ministers to the poetic moods of Benjamin Musser 
has chided him somewhat sharply of late, accusing him of yielding to 
“the pride of print.” And Mr. Musser in the present volume is both 
man enough and poet enough to record that searching interview. There 
is real integrity in a poet who refuses, even in his own verses, to spare 
himself the charge that he is less a seer than he might have been because, 
in order to “snare a public,” he permitted himself to cloud “the celestial 
vision.” The indictment, mercilessly as it is admitted in the poem “His 
Muse, to the Poet,” is far too severe, one concludes, after a thoughtful 
reading of this collection. 

To the author’s self-criticism this reviewer agrees only in part. Mr. 
Musser is often prolix at the cost of intensity. But there is no mistak- 
ing his largeness and elevation of vision, his metrical prowess and his 
abundant poetic energy. It is indeed this very exuberance that now and 
then leads the singer astray. One feels that these poems deserve a more 
careful editing; that the author would have strengthened his work by 
exclusions. 

It is surprising that Mr. Musser has a fondness for such words as 
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“gossamer,” “fanfaron,” “nemesis,” “gargantuan” and “avatar,” as if 
they had not been done to death by every dillettante. It is distressing 
also to find an over-use of certain musical terms such as “adagio,” “‘pia- 
nissimo,” “tremolo,” “coloraturo” and “sforzando.” These faults aside, 
Mr. Musser’s book justifies the increasing distinction which has won him 
rank as an Academy. Member of THE CatHotic Poetry Society OF 
America. “Late Autumn” is an admirable illustration of the use of 
slant rhyme. In his sparer and more chastely chiseled poems one finds 
incisive and telling passages. 

There are twenty poems of outstanding merit in this work— 
poems to be treasured and remembered. Notable are those that touch 
the religious chord. Mr. Musser rings true in his Catholic poems. 
“Church Militant,” “Voices,” “Vocation,” “Angels of the Elevation,” 
“Utter Abandon” and “Deus Meus et Omnia” are striking examples of 
the depth and sincerity of his Catholic heartbeat. The mystical motif 
rises to a memorable climax in the concluding poem, “Dark Night of 
the Soul.” Here are lines which compel even his own chastening Muse 
to concede: 


“There was celestial visioning in your 
Interior sight, gift to but a few men given.” a 


Glory of Earth, by Anderson M. Scruggs. Georgia: Oglethorpe Uni- 
versity Press. $2.00. 

The appropriateness of Dr. Scruggs’s book title is immediately 
apparent even through a cursory reading of his poems. For 


“Out of the earth they come, these songs of mine, 
Pleading in winds and suppliant in the grass...” 


He is not a pantheist but to him, as a poet, nature is always his point of 
departure and his journey’s end. Nor do his wanderings carry him far 
from the themes of forest, hill, field and sea. He can for these, his loves, 
rouse himself to such wrath against man, the despoiler, that he would 
challenge man’s inheritance of the earth. But the general moods of 
these poems are a quiet gentleness, a contented delight, and a sustained 
philosophy which seeks peace apart from either human or animal. Pos- 
sibly because the thought element is so thoroughly subordinated to mood 
evocation, one feels that these poems achieve a haunting beauty but not 
greatness. Many lines—‘The prying airships . . . plaguing the crystal 
castles of the sky”—are spun from the finest imagery. They are, above 
all, not purple patches but an integral part of verse that is impregnated 
with an all-pervading charm.—J. s. 
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The Moon Mender, by John Richard Moreland. Dallas: The Kaleido- 
graph Press. $1.50. 

Both in variety of form and subject matter Mr. Moreland’s book 
is refreshing. To his lyrics he brings a sincerity of emotion which is 
amply supported by an understanding of life and a joy in it. Ob- 
viously he does not strain for his effects; instead he employs a direct yet 
delicate treatment which at times one must suspect is slightly too facile. 
Certain metaphors, as ““wriggled incessantly the snakes of rain,” it is true 
show some violence of thought. But for the greater part Mr. More- 
land’s mood is one of persuasive, at times philosophic, gentleness. This is 
particularly evident in “The Forgotten House,” one of the book’s fin- 
est lyrics, which impels the quotation: 

“Guarded by gallant, slender lances, 
With frolic-winds each jonquil dances.” 
Yet this gay couplet appears in a poem of wistful sadness. The quota- 
tion, too, is a good illustration of Mr. Moreland’s artistry in bringing 
the little and simple things of every day into sharp focus and investing 
them with a singing beauty.—J. s. 


Shelter of Song, by Elizabeth Voss. New York: Henry Harrison. $1.50. 

This is a book of pensive moods and pleasant fancies. Its appeal 
will be to those who are content with simple reflections upon ordinary 
themes rather than to the more exacting who demand of poetry a pene- 
trating and distinctive power. Trees, birds, the seasons, children, twi- 
light—out of these and kindred topics Elizabeth Voss has woven her 
songs. She has done so with unquestionable sincerity and a certain 
charm. Occasionally she rises from the obvious and gives us a fine 
utterance. She will add an authentic voice to contemporary poetry if 
she will but cultivate that austerity of which there is a hint in “The 
Last Guest.”—c. J. L. 


Silver Maid and Other Poems, by Father Placid, O.S.B. Belmont, N. C.: 
The Abbey Press. $1.00. 

Father Placid, in this his latest volume, displays again the fine spirit 
of religious sincerity that has distinguished his work in the past. Might 
it be suggested, however, that he could give more attention to the form 
and style of his poems? Several of them suffer from a certain looseness 
of construction that might have been remedied. Father Placid is at his 
best, it would seem, in such humorous poems as “Songs for a Summer 
Sunday” and “Brother William.” These show an inventiveness which is 
original and encourages one to expect even better work.—J. G. E. H. 
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What The Gay Street Pub- 
lishers are trying to do is not 
important; it is just another 
human enterprise that will 
amuse some; others, it won’t. 
It is not precieux; it has been 
too well thought out and is 
too universal to be that. Sim- 
ply, it is an attempt to get 
away from the tyrannies of 
mass methods associated with 
a false conception of democ- 
racy. In democracy and mass 
methods there is a tendency 
towards a too-muchness of 
everything, especially words. 
Our books, on the other hand, 
are highly selective. They 
are refined in the real mean- 
ing of that word, as valuable 
metals are refined. 

The salvation from the 
nemesis of mediocrity, from 
a blurring diffusion of life 
that threatens everyone today 
because of the socio-economic 
trends—cerried to their ulti- 
mate mad in Russia—is 
to move in fairly small, se- 
lective circles. Surely that’s 
everyone’s privilege in a free 
democracy. In an aristocracy, 
one is at the mercy of one’s 
caste and the bores who take 
advantage of the privileges of 
their caste; in a bureaucratic 
absolute state such as Russia 
or one of the Fascist coun- 
tries, one is at the mercy of 
the jailers and the mob. This 
all applies to ideas as well as 
to social relations and sug- 
gests the basic conceptions of 
our books. 

If anyone does not under- 
stand the idea, it is not im- 
portant; it simply means 
Gay Street books are not for 
such a one; he can be better 
served at the corner drug 
store. We are confident that 
there will be plenty of 
amiable and_ self-contained 
persons who will. 








IN INFINITE VARIETY 
by Frederic Thompson 


Seven verses, six interludes and an 
Ave. Contemporary, vividly colorful, 
realistic. A gem of bookmaking, de- 
signed by Harry Lorin Binsse. Now 
ready. $2.00. 


ONE MORNING 
by Frederic Thompson 


A story that reopens the vista of life’s 
marvellous intricacy, of the simple 
and momentous details and great 
depths of space-time in which we 
move ... an escape from dullness 
that is quite the opposite of an es- 
cape from reality. Fine edition by 
the Harbor Press, in preparation, to 
be published March 23rd at $3.50. 
Subscriptions in advance $3.00. 


Both books are collectors’ items and 
should appreciate in value; editions 
limited to 300 copies. Order only 
direct by mail, prepaid. Prospectus 
on request. Use coupon below. 


“Another delightful enterprise.” 


Quercus, The Saturday Review of Literature. 


THE GAY STREET PUBLISHERS 
18 Gay Street, New York City 


Enclosed is $ 
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